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AND Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom the Lord hath 
chosen, that there is none like him among all the people? And all 
the people shouted, and said, God save the king. Then Samuel told 
the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and laid 
it up before the Lord. ; 

And Samuel said unto the people, It is the Lord that advanced 
Moses and Aaron, and that brought your fathers up out of the land of 
Egypt. Now, therefore, stand still, that I may reason with you before 
the Lord of all the righteous acts of the Lord, which he did to you and 
to your fathers. Behold the king whom ye have chosen, and whom ye 
have desired. If ye will fear the Lord and serve him, and obey his voice, 
and not rebel against the commandment of the Lord, then shall ye and also 
the king that reigneth over you continue following the Lorp your God. 
But if ye will not obey the voice of the Lorp, but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lorp, then shall the hand of the Lorp be against 
you as it was against your fathers. 


AND when Jesus was come nigh unto Jerusalem, even at the descent 
of the Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to 
rejoice, and to praise God with a loud voice, for all the mighty works 
that they had seen, saying: Blessed be the king that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, peace in heaven and glory in the highest... And when he 
was near, and beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace! But now they are hid from thine eyes.” 
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“When he had come near to Jerusalem he beheld the city, and 
said, * Oh, if thou hadst known, in this thy day, the things which belong 
to thy peace! But now are they hid from thine eyes.’ — LUKE xix., 42. 


WE can look back and see what the leaders of Israel could 
not see. Jesus Christ himself had appealed to them. With 
his marvellous command of men, he had tried Annas and 
Caiaphas and Nicodemus and Alexander and the rest, and 
to all visible purposes he had failed. He had been forced 
to take other measures, which have in nineteen centuries 
largely succeeded. ; 

What was possible, so far as we can see, was this. 

Here was the whole Roman Empire at the very acme of 
its power. And all through Roman Europe was an eager 
craving for the mystery, the secret of the East. Men were 
looking eastward, in their crude Western power and wealth, 
for Asiatic art, Asiatic learning, Asiatic culture, Asiatic re- 
ligion. It was just as to-day a bonanza king of Nevada 
or California sends his son eastward to Harvard College, 
his daughter to Paris, buys his pictures in Rome, and in 
his own steamboat sails up the Nile. At that moment, the 
Lord of Life comes to Jerusalem. ‘To the rulers of Jeru- 
salem, he offers the keys of a new kingdom. He urges them 
to throw overboard the local formulas of a local religion. He 
asks them to announce to the world a God not peculiar to 
Zion or to Judah. He shows them, in terse epigram and in 
picturesque parable, that all the world is God’s family, and 
that this is not true merely of one handful of Abrahamites. 
And they will not hear him. They stone him. They ex- 
communicate him. Once more, he goes to make a last ap- 
peal; and then it is that he says so sadly: “If thou hadst 
known in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace. But now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

They refuse him again. Nay, they seize him and kill him. 
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And, before that generation passes, the Pharisee pride is 
forever broken, which would keep Judah separate from the 
world. The Roman legions close about Jerusalem. The 
mounds and battering-rams of Titus rise against it. The 
mad soldiery storms at last the wretched city, torn by quar- 
rel and faint with famine. A torch is thrown into the midst 
of the gorgeous temple carvings. ‘The flame runs from cur- 
tain to gallery, from gallery to roof; and our lovely Zion, 
the glory of the world, becomes a ruin and a desolation. 

There is a double lesson: frst, of the vanity of local pride ; 
second, of the supremacy of spiritual forces over material 
forces, the lesson of the eternal empire of truth and right. 
It is to this last that Jesus himself appeals. That nation 
prospers which understands the spiritual law of its own pros- 
perity. That nation fails which does not accept the principle 
of its greatness, but is resting on some incident external, and 
therefore transitory. If Annas or Caiaphas or the rest of 
the Jew rulers could have been made to see that the power 
of Israel was all in her recognition of God as a spirit, the 
unseen God, well for Israel. Victory over the world for 
Israel, victory going forth from this very Jerusalem! But if 
Annas or Caiaphas or the rest try to keep up that gorgeous 
temple, those particular rites, this tribute to the high priest, 
and that etiquette by which the circumcised are higher than 
the uncircumcised, woe to them all! The besom will sweep, 
the threshing-mill will winnow, and such chaff will all be 
burned with unquenchable fire. 


It is impossible, when we transfer this critical appeal to 
our own country, in this day of her glory and success,— it is 
impossible not to see that the same temptations seduce her, 
under which poor Israel stumbled, fell, and was trampled to 
death. For there are on every side to-day, as there were on 
one side then, those who conscientiously substitute ecclesi- 
astical method for the intensity of religion in the nation’s 
life, and in the forecast of her history. Annas and Caiaphas, 
then, believed in an unseen God. Yes: in their fashion, they 
prayed to him. But, all the same, they had this professional 
notion,— that he must be worshipped with this incense and 
that sacrifice, this procession and that liturgy, this feast day 
and that fast day. And when the great Reformer would 
have swept all this away, would have made the world to be 
the temple, and all honest speech a liturgy, they nailed him 
to the cross. Well, what is the aspect of the religious life of 
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America to-day? A hundred years ago, the country uncon- 
sciously settled the basis of its religion. In its political con- 
stitutions, it virtually declared that each man is child of God, 
and one man as much child of God as another. For it 
Staked everything on a suffrage which at once became uni- 
versal. It trusted its destiny to the weakest and meanest, as 
much as to the highest and strongest. Since that time, in 
the civil war and in the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
the country has ratified that determination ; nay, has sealed 
it with its best blood. It proclaims the “ honor all men ” as 
the central principle of its existence. Though those men be 
black or red, it honors them. It admits that they are all 
children of God. And this childlike relation of all to God,— 
God’s fatherly care of each and all, and their consequent 
mutual dependence as brothers in one God-born family,— 
this is the basis of the country’s religion. Now, it is to such 
a country as this that an Italian prince, crowned with three 
crowns and sitting on seven hills, comes with the most 
amiable and affectionate accent, and says: “The Virgin 
Mary gave you all tome. God speaks to my heart as he 
will never speak to yours. Give up this phantom of an 
unseen Father, and obey the directions of a present father, 
whom you can see and handle, who lives only four or five 
thousand miles away, and who thinks of you as often as once 
a week, when his attention happens to be directed across the 
ocean.’ 

And this Latin-speaking imitator of the dark ages is only 
a little larger and a little more absurd than twenty other 
popes, who, in their way, are cooing or sighing, scolding or 
cajoling, as they would seduce this free-born people from 
its enthusiasm for freedom. For, whenever any ecclesiastical 
machinery pushes forward any ecclesiastical puppet to make 
his dumb, wooden gestures in some little play-house, before 
this free-born people, in the hope of persuading it to substi- 
tute the judgment of others for the personal conscience, or 
to pray by proxy or by machinery where God seeks personal 
communion, the managers of those ecclesiastical puppet- 
shows are only so many lesser popes, trying to beckon us 
back to the lethargy of the past. One sometimes sees, in 
our time, one of the miracles. You can see one, in the start 
of glad surprise with which a man, trained for half his life to 
believe that machinery and organization and doctrine are 
religion, wakes all of a sudden to find that religion is life. I 
have seen such a man, who for twenty years had painfully 
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assisted in carrying on the mechanism of the Presbyterian 
Church. He had contributed for this mission and that col- 
lege, he had voted for this and that delegate, and had com- 
missioned this and that elder. He had fasted in this fast, 
and given thanks in that thanksgiving ; nay, had bound his 
conscience as he was directed, by this or that article of this 
or that creed. I say I have seen such a person, when the 
great miracle of God was worked upon him,—when he saw, 
almost of a sudden, that all this was not itself religion, but 
only a sort of hemp and matting by which timid men had 
protected religion from sun and air. The Saviour speaks 
to such a man, and says, ‘“ Awake, arise!” And you see 
his eyelids slowly open, you see the color flush his marble 
cheek, you see his lips gasp for fresh air, and then the smile 
of heaven itself lightens up the man as he knows and first 
feels that this is pure religion,— for man to seek God, and 
for God to bless man. 

Particular attention is called at this moment to the tyr- 
anny of the Mormon ecclesiasticism in Utah. An admi- 
rable instance this is, for it is visible and tangible, of the 
tyranny which an organized priesthood can wield as against 
even a large number of unorganized men and women. But 
that tyranny in Utah is not a whit worse than the tyranny 
with which the Jesuit fraternity rules the territory of New 
Mexico, or the tyranny with which the Roman Catholic 
Church wants to sway the education of the whole coun- 
try, or with which in practice it often does govern the city 
of New York. And there are a dozen other little ecclesias- 
ticisms in the country, which gladly exercise the same sort 
of power on some petty sphere, whenever, by bad luck, they 
have the opportunity. 


Thank God that all these efforts do seem to us puny. 
For, among a thousand blessings which surrounded the birth 
of this nation, one was that the infallible Church of Rome 
was fortunately at that moment in one of its paroxysms of 
inefficient lethargy, and for half a century could not mix 
nor meddle in our affairs. Other ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions were as weak ; and to this happiness we owe it that 
the constitutions of the country, as I said, are based on 
each man’s separate right to come to God alone, without 
the bolsterings or promptings of any priest or priesthood. 
Such efforts of the sects, therefore, as I describe, whether of 
the great sect of Rome or any of her petty imitators, are but 
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the puny attacks of outsiders who assail an establishment, 
now well assured by the triumphs of one hundred years. 
Well for the country that this is so. The conservatism of 
this country is thus on the side of freedom. And, when 
you appeal to the American to maintain the American 
system of religion, you appeal to him to maintain the ab- 
solute freedom in which child comes to Father, and Father 
to child, with never man or rag or dusty form between. 
This freedom in religion is the central truth on which rest 
the glory of the country and its strength. And if Jesus 
were to look upon this nation, in this day of its power, it 
would be to pray and to hope that this central glory of its 
glories might not be hid from its eyes. 

For it is to be observed all along that the country is pro- 
foundly religious. It believes in right, and it wants to have 
right done. ‘The Puritans did not cross the ocean for noth- 
ing, nor the Huguenots. Such men as Asbury and Brainerd 
did not preach for nothing. Such lessons as the Revolu- 
tion taught, of great made from small, by the mere power of 
faith, were not neglected. And that eternal experience, by 
which people who live much in the open air, in hourly pres- 
ence of nature, become thoughtful and religious people, has 
made a religious race from the pioneers and settlers of the 
frontier. ‘he leader of Americans, who may wish to lead 
them forward in the line of the destiny which has triumphed 

_»-thus far, leads a religious race in the methods of personal 
and spontaneous worship, with constant reference to the 
eternal laws. He does not appeal to this man’s selfishness 
or to the greed of that community. He does not teach the 
wretched doctrine of a bald economy, to induce them to 
pile up gold or iron or brass. He appeals to the highest 
motive men can grasp, and cites the noblest law he knows. 
This law is a law outside themselves: it is the infinite law 
of an infinite God, because this people is at its very heart 
religious. 

I have lately been asked to prepare a short memoir on the 
Religion of America in 1880, for the reading of those who 
may live in Boston in 1980. It is to be enclosed in a copper 
box, with many other memoirs of the present condition of 
the city, not to be opened till the centennial celebration a 
hundred years from this time. I have never found any lit- 
erary task so difficult. Whenever I approach it, I ask for 
a little more time; and the first word of it is as yet unwritten. 
It seems well-nigh certain that no large ecclesiastical organ- 
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ization now existing will exist then without serious changes, 
In those changes, it is very likely that the methods of men’s 
worship may largely.change. It is difficult, therefore, to say 
what features of the religion of to-day will have most interest 
for a reader then. One dreads a reader of whom he knows 
so little. So far the memoir is hard to write. But this is 
easy: to say that, on the whole, the men of this time are 
seeking to do the right thing, and eager to find what it is. 
Some of them ask priests to tell of them, some of them ask 
poets, some of them ask chemists, and some ask mediums 
or seers, some try their own experiments, and make their 
own study of history; but, on the whole, people want to 
have the right thing done. And, if they shall be misled, 
they will be misled by those who pretend to lead them rightly. 
This is to say that they are, on the whole and at heart, a 
religious people. 

If they know the thing that belongs to their peace, in 
these the days of their glory, they will hold to this simple 
love of right and determination to win it, each man for him- 
self, without submission to external authority. Dr. Furness 
has said —and I think the remark is true — that outside a 
republic no critics seem to understand what Jesus Christ 
means, when he speaks of the Kingdom of Heaven. Out- 
side a republic, even learned men cannot be trained to under- 
stand how there can be a kingdom with no king but God. 
Inside a _ republic,— praise God!—men can understand 
this. Inside a republic, men understand how the least 
man is essential to the greatest, and the greatest to the 
least. ‘They understand how he that would be first of all 
shall be servant of all. They ought to understand the whole 
law of Christ, which is that man shall “bear his brother’s 
burdens.” And to understand that law is one step toward 
fulfilling it. The man who leads this people will keep it true 
to this great law of mutual service. ‘The rich will help the 
poor, and the poor the rich. The East will help the West, 
and the West the East. The carpenter will help the gold- 
smith, and the goldsmith the carpenter. No man will live 
for himself. No man will talk much about his own things ; 
for all men will be seeking the common-weal of the common- 
wealth, and be eager for the prosperity of the trade, the 
mining, the manufacture, the farming, the education, and the 
worship of the whole. 

One of the wisest and one of the most instructive of the 
great men of our time has put on record his dread of this 
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common life and common interest in America. It is that 
pure man, that clear thinker, Stuart Mill, who points out the 
danger that, with equal rights to all, with the same training 
in the same circumstance to all, we shall all grow to be like 
each other. If we go to the same schools, study the same 
books, have each a homestead farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres, in a land without mountain horizon, or any 
desert of clay or gravel, how can we fail to lose our individ- 
uality ? he asks. Is there not danger that we shall become 
as like as the pegs cut by the same machine? Well, it is not 
enough to say in reply that we do not yet see this. Mr. 
Longfellow is not like Dr. Wayland, Dr. Wayland is not like 
Mr. Edison, Mr. Edison is not like Mr. Tilden, Mr. Tilden 
is not like Bishop Simpson, Bishop Simpson is not like Jay 
Cooke, Jay Cooke is not like Frederick Douglass, Mr. Doug- 
lass is not like Mr. Garrison, and Mr. Garrison is not like 
Mr. Longfellow. We must not say this in reply to Mr. Mill, 
because it is conceded that these men were trained by the 
past, and that there is not yet time for the destruction of 
individuality by the life in common. What is the future to 
show of individual power among men who have confessedly 
been bearing each other’s burdens ? 

Well, let us say frankly that it is very clear that great individ- 
uality has not been an unmixed blessing. ‘The individuality 
of Napoleon the Great was a curse to Europe for fifty years, 
and hardly works any benefit up to this hour. The individ- 
uality of Dominic in his conduct of the Albigensian crusade 
set back the civilization of Europe for three centuries. If 
we here have hit on any device by which the tyranny of one 
man shall be held in check by the steady, united force of 
fifty million, the loss of individuality is more than compen- 
sated. Is there any danger that, if another Shakspere 
should be born here, another Goethe, or another Stuart Mill, 
we should lose the advantage which the individuality of 
those men has given to the world? I do not see it. Such 
lives will assert themselves. And if, while we secure such 
blessing, the whole theory and drift of our social order is to 
make man stand by man and be his brother’s keeper, there 
is hope—shall I say for the first time?—that here the real 
genius of mankind shall have perfect chance. Man is God’s 
child. Therefore, man is man’s brother. - Till the world 
gives this chance for brother to work with brother, each 
brother on each other depending, the world does not fully 
know what man is, or what man is good for. If any man 
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believe that Jesus Christ knew what man is, that man must 
see that man has no full chance for his full being, till he live 
thus in mutual relationship with his fellow-man, and that on 
an even plane. The prayer of Jesus Christ and his injunc- 
tion are that none shall be our master, but that we shall be 
all brethren. The plan of Jesus Christ and his prophecy 
are for a commonwealth, where we shall all give thus, and all 
share,—not in any stupid communism, not in the surrender 
of one’s own rights or one’s own life, but in that noble love 
in which the lord of the feast asks to the feast even the halt 
and the lame, in that loyal benevolence in which the Good 
Samaritan chooses his brother where he finds a traveller 
stripped and bleeding by the highway. That man truly ad- 
vances the American idea who governs his life by this Chris- 
tian idea, in which a man learns, not for his own amusement, 
but that he may teach others. He educates the beggar’s 
child, not simply for the child’s good, but for the good of the 
community. He plants and reaps, not that he may feed him- 
self, but that he may feed the rest. He spins and weaves, 
not that he may wrap himself in his own cocoon, but that he 
may do his share to clothe mankind. He lives, not for him- 
self, but for the commonwealth of his brethren. 

“T have given you an example that ye should do as I have 
done unto you.” 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another. By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

“This bread is broken for each and all of you.” 

“This cup is the token of my blood, which is shed for each 
and all of you.” “ 


THE FIRST SERIES of these sermons is out of print, and 


no copies can be supplied. 


A few sets of the Second Series and of the Third Series may 


be found at the publishing office or at the vestry of the church. 


The Fourth Series will contain Mr. Hale’s sermons of this 
winter, and will consist of twenty-five sermons, Subscribers will 
receive them, post-paid, at any address, by sending $1.00 to the 


publishers, or to Mr. A. D. Mayo at the church. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS. 
SUBSOILING. 

LAW AND GOSPEL. 

THE MEN OF GADARA. 
THESE THREE ABIDE. 
CHRIST THE GIVER. 

CHRIST THE FRIEND. 

ALL THINGS NEW. 

THE ABOLITION OF PAUPERISM. 
THINGS ABOVE. 

NOT LESS, BUT MORE. 
CHRISTIAN REALISM. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

GOD IS A SPIRIT. 

SEND ME. 
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